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you ask for, they will win the battle; but as the French
are already in retreat you may as well win it for yourselves."l
The English General's advice was taken, and the Spaniard
galloped off to share in his country's glory.
Lord Wellington as Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish
army was nursing it with almost parental care, and had given
the position of San Marcial to the Spaniards as an opportunity
for distinguishing themselves.
In spite of being a foreigner his relations with the personnel
of the Spanish army were excellent, especially with the rank
and file. "It is remarkable enough," observes Larpent,
" but the fact is, that Lord Wellington is very popular with
the common Spanish soldiers . . ."2
Yet perhaps it was not so strange after all, for he cared for
them as no one had cared for them before, remembered that
they were human beings with human needs, and did not expect
them to fight in rags and tatters and on empty stomachs.
The Spanish Government, however, showed no such con-
sideration for its soldiers, and the very day on which Lord
Wellington reported their good conduct he was also pro-
testing to the Spanish War Minister against the shameful
neglect of these same soldiers.
"... I entreat your Excellency [he wrote] to request the Regency
to consider in what a situation they place me, who am obliged to urge
these brave soldiers to exertion, and to make them meet the enemy
in the field, at the very moment that I know they are starving; and
that, for the want of proper arrangements, there are no means of taking
care of them when they are wounded.3
The trouble which for some time had been brewing up
between Lord Wellington and the Spanish War Office was
now drawing rapidly to a climax. There had of late been
a new War Minister and a change of Government, the latter
containing a strong anti-British party, one of whose chief
1 Stanhope, p. 2.2.           2 Larpent, VoL III, p. 777.
3 Dispatches, VoL XI, pp. jj, 74.
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